Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
changed a palace for a monastery.    A nation's power was then measured by the extent of its possessions. Nor did Alberoni so far rise above the conventional ideas of his day as to recognise, even if he secretly suspected, that the Flemish and Italian provinces of Spain were and must be a source of weakness rather than   strength.     The   two  rivals  against  whom  he pitted himself were the emperor, who had wounded his pride, and the French regent whom he considered more seriously in his way.    His first act on coming into power was to attempt the establishment of good relations   with   England.      Thus   he   brought  to  a satisfactory close the long-standing arrangements for a commercial treaty between  the  two  nations.    He further  reinstated  the   British   subjects,   by  a  most favoured    "nation-clause,"    in   the   commercial   advantages  received  from   the  Austrian   kings  of the Peninsula.    Bolingbroke may have acted against the Hanoverians; he was never himself a true Jacobite. So  Alberoni,   a prince of the Church to which the Pretender sacrificed   the   crown, had  no  sentimental preference  for  intrigues with  the   Stuarts,   and   impressed  the   British   representative  at   Madrid  with his zeal for George  I.
The great work of English diplomacy in the early eighteenth century was Stanhope's Anglo - French Alliance of 1716. That had been preceded by Anglo-Spanish negotiations undertaken, at least by Spain, in order to strengthen by a British alliance the Peninsula against France on the one hand and the Empire on the other. This business was managed entirely by Alberoni and Stanhope. The former has been described ; I now pass to the English negotiator.
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